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in our neighborhood whose head, the young husband' and 
son, had been killed by the cars just the night before. 

From that time forward everything seemed to combine 
to help me forward in my plans. I entered college that 
fall without any money to meet my expenses ; I felt free 
to accept scholarship aid for the sake of my future work. 
This church, twice at Mr. Washburn's suggestions, gave 
me help when it was much needed. I found work among 
the neighboring farmers and in the employ of the college 
itself, which with the help my mother gave me by moving 
to Amherst and giving me my home and living expenses, 
enabled me to take my course without interruption and to 
graduate with only a slight indebtedness. 

My Christian life grew and deepened from meeting the 
professors and the many Christian men in the college. 
During the last two years of my course the Y. M. C. A. 
of the college put me in charge of a little mission Sunday- 
school in the adjoining town and this was a means of 
developing much of the very best within me. 

There was only a single discouragement that my mis- 
sion plans suffered while I was at Amherst : we were fre- 
quently addressed, at our Thursday and Sunday-evening 
meetings, by returned missionaries who would speak of 
the need of more men for the work. Several times I 
sought an interview after the address, to make further 
inquiries, and three or four times, when I spoke of my 
own hopes of going out some time to India, I was met by 
a keen look and the remark that they needed the very 
best men for mission work in India ! That would utterly 
discourage me for the time being, for I was fully aware 
that I was far from being one of the ablest or best men 
in my class. But, as I heard the continued appeals for 
more men and came to appreciate the educative value of 
daily, Christian living, I began to take courage once 
more. 

I took President Seelye's advice to go immediately from 
College to Seminary if my finances should allow it. I 
made application and entered Yale Seminary the fall of 
that year, 1887. During the summer I worked for a 
farmer in Western Massachusetts and earned enough to 
help me well along on my first year's expenses. The 
next two summers I preached in the employ of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society in the township of Norfolk, 
St. Lawrence County, New York. I tried to be 
faithful to my duties and my opportunities and I worked 
hard. The Lord granted some success to my efforts 
with a few individuals, but the inward condition of the 
churches where I labored was such that there seemed 
to be little spiritual benefit from my two summers of 
hard work. 

Beside the fact that I had put my heart and soul into 
my work, my apparent failure was all the more discourag- 
ing because I had applied Mr. Moody's remark to myself : 
" No man ought to enter the ministry who can keep out 
of it, and no man should be sent out as a foreign mission- 
ary until he has first had some success as a Christian 
worker at home." 

I was sure that I had not " heard some other noise," 
as Prof. Phelps once said, when I was called to the min- 
istry, but at the close of my second summer's preaching 
I felt I had yet to win my right, according to Mr. Moody's 
standard, to ask the churches to send me out as a for- 
eign missionary. 

As the Board requests of its candidates, I offered my- 
self for its service at the beginning of my senior year in 
the Seminary, and I was appointed in October, 1889, and 



designated to the Madura Mission according to my own 
choice. I was then planning to take a fourth year of 
medical study after graduation and was taking up the 
work of the first year in the medical school in connection 
with the last year's work in the Seminary, but the officers 
of the Board and several of my missionary friends ad- 
vised against that course, and I very reluctantly gave it 
up. I would gladly have gone out to India last fall, but 
family considerations prevented. 

Last summer, at the urgent request of my former pas- 
tor, Rev. G. Y. Washburn, I went out to Northern Michi- 
gan to engage in missionary work under his direction 
in the neighborhood of Hancock, my expenses being 
largely met by his church. The results of the summer's 
work were most gratifying to me ; at last, I felt that 
my plans for foreign service had received their justifi- 
cation. There were several, both young and middle-aged, 
I do not yet know just how many, who were led to give 
their hearts to Christ through my public and private min- 
istry among them. 

Since I was compelled to remain in this country another 
year and it was not deemed advisable to spend it in the 
study of medicine, I decided to take up the study of 
Comparative Religions, and so I entered the advanced 
class at Andover, where I have been studying the past 
eight months and have yet three weeks more. Since Jan- 
uary 1, I have been preaching regularly at Hanover, 
Mass., and have agreed to supply their pulpit until the 
time of my departure for India this fall. In my preach- 
ing thus far I have made it my rule never to preach that 
which wa3 not real to my Christian experience, or that 
which I did not fully and heartily believe. I have made 
much of the importance of the study of the Bible and 
the memorizing of its passages, both in my own practice 
and urging its adoption by my parishioners. I have 
always striven for a more general attendance at, and parti- 
cipation in, the various services of worship, and I have 
tried to set a worthy example in the faithful discharge of 
duties and a cheerful trust in the ultimate triumph of 
God's Kingdom, whatever the hindrances or discourage- 
ments I may have had to meet. 



SAVINGS BANKS. 



Last year the deposits of individuals in savings banks 
in the six New England States and New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania amounted to $1,279,000,000, 
against $1,214,000,000 the year before, an increase of 
$65,000,000. The number of depositors last year was 
3,520,000, or rather more than one in every five inhabi- 
tants, as the population of those States was about 17,300,- 
000. The average amount to the credit of each depositor 
was about $363.33. 



"Among all the vices which it is necessary to subdue in 
order to build up human character, there is none to be 
compared in strength, in virulence, with that of impurity. 
It can outlive and kill a thousand virtues ; it can corrupt 
the most generous heart ; it can madden the soberest in- 
tellect; it can debase the loftiest imagination." 



In the glad days of spring, when the spirit rejoices, 
When the old apple tree looks gay as a bride, 

I could dream that 1 heard every one of the voices 
Of the friends who sat here on the bench at my side. 



